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THE ANTHROPOGRAPHY OF NORTH 
AMERICA* 

By MARK JEFFERSON 

(Map [Figs, i and u] facing p. 166.) 

North America, if we include the West Indies and the Arctic 
islands, is notably more populous in the south than in the north; 
in general, we may say its population thins from south to north 
(Fig. i, facing p. 166). Nearly two-thirds of the continent is scantily 
populated, especially to the north and in the west center. The larger 
and more continuous portions of this area are a true wilderness. 
Throughout the whole of it, the population is less than 2^2 in- 
habitants to the square mile. That is what is meant here by 
"scanty" population. And much of it has very much less than 
that density, for the Canadian province of Franklin, comprising 
the islands north of the continent, contains practically no inhab- 
itants. Its area is as great as that of the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and France combined, half a million square miles. Ungava, 
nearly as large, has but 5,000 people, and Alaska, with more than 
500,000 square miles, has but 62,000 inhabitants — about a tenth 
of an inhabitant to a square mile. The new Canadian territories 
Saskatchewan and Alberta had barely one to the square mile even 
in 1906, after a "rush" from the States. The table shows how 

* Read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of American Geographers in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 1911. 
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the whole area is occupied by the various grades of population 
defined on Figure I. 



/ — Thousands of square miles: 
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DENSE 
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DENSE 
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II — Percentages of each country's area: 
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West Indies 
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There are two reasons why the population is so scanty over 
nearly two-thirds of the continent: in the far north, cold, further 
south, drought. Between the fiftieth and sixtieth parallels the 
two causes coexist, interlacing. Cold, indeed, might be said to 
cause aridity, for it limits the quantity of water vapor that can be 
present and may be said to dry up the water that it turns to ice. 
The correspondence of the isohyetal lines with the isanthropic 
lines of the population map is very striking. The area with less 
than twenty inches of rain (Fig. 2) nearly coincides with the un- 
inhabited region, the only considerable disagreement being along 
the Pacific coast of Alaska and Canada, where rains are heavy 
but people few. Not cold nor drought keeps men from the land 
here, but the extreme ruggedness of the surface. The most nearly 
comparable part of Europe, Norway, has but eighteen inhabitants 
to the square mile after more than a thousand years of effort 
to take possession of the land, and the country accounts ninety-six 
per cent, of its territory unavailable for man. This strip of Pacific 
coast, however, is a small part of the whole uninhabited area. The 
two maps show that for North America a rainfall of less than twenty 
inches in the year is effective aridity. Thus in the United States and 
Canada most of the people are found east of the 100th meridian, 
like the rainfall, and there are patches and strips of people every- 
where in the West where patches and strips of rainfall greater than 
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twenty inches are found. In southern Mexico and Central America 
also, where the rain falls all across the land from east to west, there 
are people well distributed all across. 

Equally striking is the way this unpeopled area narrows toward 
the south. Canada and Alaska have four million square miles of it, 
the United States nearly a million, Mexico a hundred thousand 




Fig. 2— Annual Rainfall of North America in Inches. 



square miles and Central America only forty- four thousand. Putting 
it another way: about 93 per cent, of Canada and Alaska together 
have scanty population, 33 per cent, of the United States, 16 per cent, 
of Mexico, and 23 per cent, of Central America. 

If we look now at the grade of population I have called dense 
(between 125 and 250 inhabitants to the square mile) we find it is as 
persistently an increasing proportion southward as the scanty areas 
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were diminishing ones, though the actual number of square miles 
diminishes because the continent narrows so rapidly to the south. 
Canada's percentage of dense population is o, that of the United 
States iJ/2, of Mexico 3, of Central America 8, and of the West 
Indies 10. Population denser than 250 to the mile occurs only in the 
United States and West Indies. The West Indies display the great- 
est population densities of all America (Fig. 3). 
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F IG# 3— The Number of People to the Square Mile in the Lesser Antilles. 
Figures from R. T. Hill's "Cuba and Porto Rico, etc.," 1898, p. 18. 

Only one island on this map of the Lesser Antilles has so few as 
ten people to the square mile, though the scale of the map is much 
larger than the others and all islands are shown that are large enough 
to show distinct shape on this scale. This only "thinly" populated 
island is Barbuda, which has never been open to settlement, but has 
always been maintained as a hunting preserve of the Coddrington 
family.* Then come Margarita, off the coast of South America, with 
85, and Dominica with 90, though the latter has considerable areas 
of forests as primitive as when Columbus named the island; then 
Trinidad, Tobago and St. Lucia, with between ioo and 200. But 

* R. T. Hill : Cuba and Porto Rico With the Other Islands of the West Indies, New York 
(Century Co.), 1898, p. 321. 
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Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts and St. Croix all have be- 
tween 200 and 500 to the mile, like Porto Rico. Finally, St. Thomas 
and Barbados boast of 1,400 and 1,100 inhabitants to the square 
mile — by far the densest populations of the New World, for in both 
cases it is mainly a rural population. 

This great population of the West Indies is almost wholly Afri- 
can, as that of Central America and Mexico is largely Indian and Afri- 
can. We of the north are all what the Latin American calls Creoles, 
i. e. descended of Europeans but born in the New World. The In- 
dian and African multiply with the increasing exuberance of nature 
as the equator is approached. The dense and very-dense populations 
of the Boston-Philadelphia and Pittsburg-Cleveland regions are due 
to a greater complexity of causes, among which is prominent a high 
development of manufacturing in the neighborhood of agricultural 
abundance, abundance of raw materials and good communication 
internally and with the outer world — the Great Lakes on the one 
hand and the Atlantic on the other. The eastern region has had the 
advantage of a longer period of settlement, the western of enormous 
stores of wood, coal and iron in the midst of a broad expanse of 
excellent farming land. 

The great mass of inhabited North America is divided between 
the population grades marked "thin" and "moderate" (from 2^ to 
26 to the square mile, and from 26 to 125) — 1,700,000 square miles 
of the thin and 1,400,000 of the moderate, respectively 20 and 16 
per cent, of the area of the continent. The apportionment of this 
area among the people of European race north of the thirtieth par- 
allel and the Indians south of it is quite different. The United 
States and Canada between them have about the same area of mode- 
rate and thin population, 1,100,000 and 1,200,000 square miles re- 
spectively, and the thin population is for the most part a very long 
band of frontier margin about the moderate population. The mar- 
ginal character is all the plainer when we recall that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people live in that eastern area of 
moderate population. While the areas involved are not very unequal 
in size, the number of people in the moderately settled part is six 
or seven times as great as that in the thin settlements. 

South of the thirtieth parallel, however, the thin population occu- 
pies almost twice as great an area as the moderate, 500,000 square 
miles against 300,000. The West Indies are small in total area, and 
in Mexico the moderate population is only a little nucleus, for the 
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most part in the temperate heights. In Central America a still 
smaller portion is found on the drier western heights, for the distribu- 
tion of people there is in distinct strips : scant on the east, then thin, 
moderate and dense toward the west. The rains are heavier on the 
east. 

In no case does North America appear to show that advantage 
comes of rainfall greater than forty inches in the year, as far as 
population data might show it. A rainfall between twenty and forty 
inches, on the other hand, has great power to render a region 
populous. 

As for relief, it is plain that in Canada and the United States the 
leveler lands are of next importance to the proper rainfall. The 
Adirondacks and the Appalachian ridges have thin population with 
moderate prevailing on the less hilly land on either hand. The 
Western plains are arid. Only in the mountain valleys is there suffi- 
cient rain, so there the population avoids the plain. Of the Alaskan 
coast it was said above that its ruggedness is prohibitive. In Mexico, 
the high sun of those latitudes makes the plains unfavorably hot and 
the rough plateau attractive for its cool, temperate climate. 

But our mountain ranges signify more to Americans through the 
rainfall that they control than directly. Europe has considerable 
rainfall in its western half, and the contrast in the arrangement of 
Europe's mountains to ours is an admirable illustration of the influ- 
ence our western mountains have had on the distribution of people. 
Were they less high or arranged in east-and-west ranges we should 
have to chart more rain and more people west of the iooth meridian. 
Nor would the East have to atone for this western abundance by a 
loss of rain. The eastern ocean provides, being one of very few 
elements in the arrangement of our continent in which it is happier 
than Europe. 

All of this is surely geographic : human response to environment. 
The continent is new, but one and another part has been tried for 
homes till men know fairly where they thrive and where not. In the 
main the best parts of North America are among the best settled 
parts, toward the east. There are frontier parts that have much 
growth ahead, but the "thin" borderland toward the iooth meridian 
is not growing as fast as the thicker settled East. It is Iowa in this 
western borderland that is the only one of the United States to lose 
population in the last decade, though it still has but forty people to 
the square mile. 

The following table sets out the population grades used in the 




Fig. i. Scale i : 58,000,000. 
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previous table and on Figure I together with their metric equiva- 
lents (only approximately). 



DESIGNATION 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


PER SQUARE MILE 


PER SQUARE KILOMETER 


1 Scanty 

2 Thin 

3 Moderate 

4 Dense 


less than 2%, 
i% to 26 
26 to 125 
125 to 250 
more than 250 
more than 10,000 


less than 1 
1 to 10 
10 to 50 
50 to 100 • 
100 and over 
4,000 and over 


5 Very dense 

6 Urban 



The grades have been taken from Berghaus's Physikalischer 
Atlas (PL 62), except 6, which is original. Diercke (Schulatlas, 
Braunschweig, George Westermann, 19 10) uses the same values 
for his maps of Asia and North America. His world map combines 
grades 2 and 3. A number of European atlases use rather similar 
gradings in world or continent maps. Their accordance is shown 
on Figure 4 by subdividing a line that represents a maximum density 
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Fig. 4— Grades of Population Density Used by Various Authors. The subdivisions 
used in this paper are shown on the first line. 

of 500 people to the square mile. One square mile is taken equal 
to 2.59 square kilometers. On the same diagram are also placed 
the gradings of the world population maps from several American 
textbooks. Probably none of them claims to be an original map. 

The last line of the diagram represents the gradings used by the 
United States Census for its beautiful population diagrams. It is 
strikingly different from the other gradings in that the divisions 
cling to the left hand end of the line. The reason for its limitation 
to small densities is, first, that the cities or towns of 8,000 or more 
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people have been deducted from the population before computing- 
the density, and, second, that American population densities are 
really small. As far as is known, such a deduction of the cities is 
usual for country population diagrams, necessarily on a somewhat 
larger scale than those of a continent, but has not been made for 
any of the continental ones, nor has it been for the present map. 
The United States Census publications, however, must always re- 
main the principal dependence for population studies for North 
America. Especial interest for us attaches to the beautiful series 
of maps of distribution of population in the United States for every 
census from 1790 to 1900, all made for population grades of 2, 6, 
18, 45 and 90 people to the square mile, after deducting the dwellers 
in cities of 8,000 or more. Such maps were not made at the time 
of publication of the early Census reports, but first in 1870. The 
Census of that year was the ninth. The Director was General 
Francis A. Walker, professor of political economy in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College. The first map, probably issued in 
1872 or 1873, had population grades 5, 15, 40, 75, and 125, which 
were never used afterwards. In 1874 was published the first Statis- 
tical Atlas of the United States, F. A. Walker, Editor. It seems 
that in 1872 several professors in the Sheffield Scientific School 
memorialized the Secretary of the Interior desiring the use of 
graphic illustrations in publishing the results of the Ninth Census. 
The Secretary referred the matter to Congress and the Atlas was 
the result. This contained the now familiar series of maps of den- 
sity of population at each census with the grades that have con- 
tinued in use since that time : 2, 6, 18, 45 and 90.* 

The omission of cities of 8,000 people and the resulting small 
subdivisions of population grades of the official maps appear to be a 
mistake, followed by succeeding issues of the Census, in part as 
tradition, in part because the reconstruction of the series of maps 
from the beginning is a considerable task. The scale of the maps 
is too small to distinguish rural from city population, as is the 
intention in this elimination of the "cities. " 

On large-scale maps this distinction may be easily and clearly 
made, indeed the large-scale map may be said to make it so auto- 
matically. Singular facility for anthropographic studies is offered 
by those regions of the United States where the land is divided into 
square mile sections. It happened in the part of Michigan where 

* In the Tenth Census distribution of population was also shown by states, on a series of maps of 
much larger scale, with cities of 4,000 deducted and intermediate grades of density : 2, 6, 11, 18, 29, 
45, 65 and 90. This has never been repeated and exists for that census only. 
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the writer lives that the United States Geological Survey was mak- 
ing the local map at about the same time that the State was making 
the enumeration for its Census of 1904. The map, as is well known, 
indicates not only the cities, towns and villages, but also all the 
houses in the country. Figure 5 is a diagram from this map of 
Ypsilanti township, containing thirty-six square miles, six on an 
edge. Apart from the city of Ypsilanti, shown in the northern part 
of the diagram as a dark patch, there were 1,050 inhabitants. The 
houses in the country number 258, so there must have been four 
people to a house. With this datum the number of inhabitants of 
each square mile section has 

been estimated from the num- Ypsilanti Township 

ber of houses. These numbers 
have been written in on each 
section of the diagram. In addi- 
tion the map is shaded like 
Figure 1, for grades of 2 J / 2i 
26, 125, 250 people to a square 
mile; also there are two little 
patches of black for "city" 
density of 10,000 to the mile 
within the legal city of Ypsi- 
lanti. The 31.8 square miles 
of the "township," outside the 
city, have an average density 
•of population of 32 persons to 
the mile. A glance at Figure 5 
will show that twenty of the 
sections have values pretty near 
that. Such a map shows ad- 
mirably the different way in which the city or village popu- 
lation and the farm population occupy the ground. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that a considerable number of the farm own- 
ers live in the villages, having rented the farm for cash, or "on the 
halves" ; furthermore, that a great part of the work of tilling, the 
soil and marketing the crop is done directly or indirectly by the 
city people, especially in the making and repairing of houses, barns, 
furnishings, tools and clothing. To get the same crop out of the 
ground without this help of the townsfolk more people would have 
to live on the farms to attend to this part of the process. If deduc- 
tions of all villages and city people were made and the density of 
population then computed and put on a map, it would only be the 




2.4 Per- Square Mile. 

Orrulfci-n9 ClTY 32- 

Fig. 5 — Density of Population, in 1904, of 

Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw 

County, Michigan. 
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density of people actually living on farms, not the density of the 
population. However, even this is very far from the result attained 
by the Census elimination of cities, for Ypsilanti has less than 8,000 
inhabitants. As only cities of 8,000 or over are "eliminated," its 
population has never been deducted. The Census practice would 
be to add in city and township and call the whole 8637 "rural" 
inhabitants. Dividing this number by the thirty-six square miles 
of the area we get a density of population of 240 people to the square 
mile ; as no section of the township away from the city has anything 
like so great a density, it must be regarded as a failure in the at- 
tempt to show real rural conditions. But this is not fair to the 
Census, for the unit used in the Census work is not the township 
but the county. 

Figure 6 extends the area studied to about equal a Michigan 
county.* The shading is still given for each separate section, but 
the numbers in the middle of each township are the average densi- 
ties obtained in the manner described above and take no account, 
therefore, of any city, town or village, however small. That is, the 
actual houses in the country have been made the base of an estimate 
of the country population. If the shading, too, had been done by 
townships, all would have the "moderate" grading (26 to 125), 
except the single township in the northwest corner. Outside of 
the two cities Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti and the five villages, the 
population of the whole averages 31 to the square mile. Inspection 
section by section shows this to be a very fair value of the rural 
density throughout the area. 

It is a fair test of the Census procedure, as we have about a 
county represented, to see what we get on omitting Ann Arbor, the 
only place of over 8,000 inhabitants. The figures as given by the 
State Census are: Ann Arbor city, 14,599; Ypsilanti city, 7,587, and 
the villages, Dexter, 796; Milan, 750, and Saline, 733, with 19,295 
in houses in the country, a total of 43,760. Apart from Ann Arbor 
city, there are 29,161, which divided by 540, the area in square miles, 
gives an average of 54 persons to the mile for the "rural" population. 
It is, of course, much too great. It is neither the rural nor the total 
density of population, but a purely arbitrary quantity. 

So evident is it that much "urban" population lives in cities of 
less than 8,000 people, that the discussions of rural population in the 
reports of the Twelfth Census used 4,000 as a critical value for 

* It contains parts of three counties and includes all the complete townships shown on the Ann 
Arbor quadrangle of the topographic map by the U. S. Geological Survey, on which all of the facts 
may be verified. 
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"cities" that should be omitted, and the present, or Thirteenth, is 
using 2,500. But the maps that the Census issued, showing density 
of population, have continued to be based on sums from which the 
population of cities of 8,000 or over only has been deducted. If we 
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The Complete To wa/ships'^ Ann Arbor Fouo } U.S.&.S. 
Average Dens/ ty, <5/. Rural, 3/ $ without Ann ' Arbo*, 54. 

were to use the present Census number, 2,500, as fixing "urban" 
population for the Michigan region of Figure 6, it would take out 
Ypsilanti City as well as Ann Arbor and give a population density 
of 40, which is still too large. To learn the real rural population all 
villages as well as cities must be eliminated. If population could 
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be mapped on the scale of Figures 5 and 6, we should perceive the 
actual facts at a glance. 

In preparing the present map of North American anthropography, 
Figure 1, the aim has been to show the distribution of the total 
population — people of all sorts of occupations — as it exists. It is 
frankly recognized that details within a county are too small to 
show, that the conception of the average density of population of a 
county, which is made the base of the work, is an abstract one; 
that though the people are not evenly distributed over the counties, 
city and country are closely related economically, so that the num- 
ber of people in one immediately affects those who live in the other. 
Finally, they are the real people who live in that county, and the 
study of the distribution of these county units of population leads 
to a clear view of some useful concepts for geographical study.* 

Besides the desire to show in one diagram all the facts of distri- 
bution of people — a desire that, we have pointed out, fails and must 
fail on any small-scale diagram — there appears to be a feeling that 
there is something in city life essentially remote from the occupa- 
tion and cultivation of the soil ; a feeling that city folks are not real 
dwellers on the soil. 

Yet the cities are an integral part of the occupation of the land 
by a people; they are completely dependent on the people who live 
in the fields and woods and mountains. The country dweller can 
absolutely dispense with the city. Whatever the city dwellers do 
for him they could do if they, too, lived on the farm, perhaps not 
so cheaply nor so agreeably to themselves, but effectively. That 
was the arrangement in colonial days when cities were few, and iso- 
lated settlements do something like it to-day. The farmer can exist 
without the city and maintain a considerable degree of culture. What 
he draws from it are in good part luxuries and superfluities rather 
than necessities. The city grows out of the wealth of the country. 
Professor Penck has put it that every city dweller may have but a 
tiny home space, but a much greater, a sufficient, "sustenance" space 
must exist for him somewhere in the country. Bergen, in Norway, 
has almost as fine a harbor as New York; why has it less than a 
hundred thousand people? Simply because there is not sustenance 
space back of it for more. The cities draw their whole life from 
the country. "Each city has its growth limited by the size of its 
agricultural province. Large cities cannot be very near each other. " 
Villages are sure to occur at short distances and small cities at 

* For pertinent observations on the treatment of cities see O. Schliiter: Siedelungen im nordost- 
lichen Thuringen, Berlin (Costenoble), 1903, p. 78 et seq. 
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greater ones, all in interrelation and drawing their life from the soil 
of the country. In them are centered certain operations from the 
actual work of the nation that could be done on the farm but is 
more conveniently done at occasional points, with materials gath- 
ered from wide spaces. 

I have published elsewhere some considerations of the essence of 
a city. General Walker, at the outset of his work, raised the ques- 
tion : What is a city ? His solution was that a city must have eight 
or more thousand people in it. Later censuses have reduced the 
number to 4,000 and now to 2,500, with some special consideration 
for New England. It is probable that further reductions will be 
made later. It appears from the study referred to (The Anthropog- 
raphy of Some Great Cities, this Bull., Vol. 41, 1909, pp. 537-566), 
that a better distinction would include reference to area as well as 
to number of people; it then becomes a grade of density of popula- 
tion. If ten thousand to the square mile fairly corresponds to the 
idea of city, perhaps rural population passes into that of village or 
town at some figure like 406 or 500 to the square mile or even less. 
The General Laws of Michigan, for instance, provide a considera- 
tion for the incorporation of villages that is very much to the point. 
"Any part of a township or townships containing an area of not less 
than one square mile, and not less than 300 persons, may be incor- 
porated as a village, etc." Any city may therefore contain "city" 
and "village" part; with us they commonly do; Ann Arbor and 
Ypsilanti have been shown so on the diagrams. The so-called su- 
burban parts of the great American cities are of this village sort. 

The foregoing discussion should prepare the way for the idea 
that the density of total population may itself indicate the extent 
to which the people live in cities or on farms and indeed what 
general sorts of occupations they are engaged in. 

Although he had reduced his data by an arbitrary deduction of 
the cities of 8,000, General Walker in the Statistical Atlas of 1874 
formulated some of these indications for grades of population den- 
sity. These were always too small, however, because of this reduc- 
tion. The following is from his preface: The area with less than 
two people to the square mile was left blank on the map. The line 
bounding that area was called the "line of population," or the 
"frontier line." "The petty population that lies beyond is made 
up of the solitary ranchman, the trapper and the fisherman, the 
small mining party and the lumbering camps at the sources of 
streams that find their way into more populous regions." Also at 
page 3 are named the grades of density: I, 2 to 6; II, 6 to 18; III, 
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18 to 45 ; IV, 45 to 90, and V, above 90. "Of these groups, as I 
will call them, the first three generally indicate a predominatingly 
agricultural population. Speaking broadly, agriculture in the 
United States is not carried to such a point as to afford employment 
and support to a population in excess of 45 to a square mile, conse- 
quently the fourth and fifth groups never appear with us except as 
trade and manufactures arise, and the classes rendering personal 
and professional services are multiplied. Of the agricultural groups 
the first represents a very sparse population, such as in our western 
country might be sustained by grazing industry, without any culti- 
vation of the soil, and accordingly we find this group at the present 
time mainly along the frontier (Minnesota to Texas). The poorest 
tillage regions also sink into this group, and hence we find not in- 
considerable portions of some of the older states in this class 

The second group, 6 to 18 inhabitants to the square mile, indicates 
almost universally the existence of defined farms or plantations, and 
the systematic cultivation of the ground, but this in an early stage 
of settlement upon more or less rugged soil. Thus we find this 
group still large in many of the western and southwestern states and 
in the mountainous regions of the Atlantic slope. The third group, 
18 to 45 to the square mile, almost universally indicates a highly 
successful agriculture. Here and there the presence of petty me- 
chanical industries raises a difficult farming or planting region into 
this group. But in general, where manufactures exist at all, they 
induce a population of 45 or more to the square mile. We should 
therefore^ expect to find, as we do find, No. Ill the predominating 
group in Alabama, Georgia, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. Ohio and the New England states Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont also have very large parts in this 
degree of settlement. The fourth group almost universally indi- 
cates the existence of commercial and manufacturing industry and 
the multiplication of personal and professional services. New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana are the states in which 
the group is found in excess of any other. The fifth group repre- 
sents a very advanced condition of industry This degree of 

settlement is only reached where manufacturing and trading vil- 
lages are numerous. " 

Apart from the depression of the population densities limiting the 
grades that results from deducting the cities, it will be seen that 
General Walker's considerations apply to the United States alone. 
For the purposes of comparative geography it is highly desirable 
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to use grades of world-wide application, selected from a geographic 
point of view. 

Such grading is suggested by considerations proposed by Wie- 
chel in a study of population density.* Wiechel divides population 
densities into 16 "steps" or grades, culminating with 518,000 peo- 
ple to the square mile, in the heart of some very great cities (like 
New York). He assigns characteristic occupations to many of his 
grades and notes countries or parts of countries that may serve to 
illustrate these occupational densities. They have the distinct advan- 
tage over General Walker's examples of ranging over the whole 
earth.f The grades above these are all occupied more and more with 
manufacturing. 

Table II. 



Wiechel' s Table of Occupational and Regional Densities. 


PEOPLE PER SQUARE MILE. 


0-8, hunting and fishing 


2-5, Siberian provinces 




2-13, Australian states 


8-39* grazing (after Meitzen) 


15, forests of Saxony 




26, Asiatic Turkey 


26-65, fi rst agriculture 


52, Caucasia 




65, Montenegro 


65-130, extensive farming 


78-181, farming provinces of Russia 




91, Mecklenburg-Strelitz 




109, Jutland 




114, Korea 


130-1Q4, intensive farming 


140, farm regions of Saxony; Pennsylvania 


194-259, first manufactures 


210, Bavaria 




212, China proper 


259-389, mixed farms and manufactures 


269, German Empire 




344, Massachusetts 




394, Saxon village communities 


389-518, manufactures predominating 


409, Province of Westphalia 



From this table I select a density grade of 2^ to 26 (hunting, 
fishing, grazing, lumbering) and designate it that of a "thin" popula- 
tion, with a separation of the first two occupations from the second 
two at 8, if desired. From 26 to 250 I call agricultural densities: 
extensive, as in America (from 26 to 125) ; intensive, as in Europe 
(from 125 to 250). As examples of the actual farm and town 
arrangement of the people under the extensive farming density (26 
to 125), take the following: thirty to the square mile on the farms 

* Eine Volksdichteschichtenkarte von Sachsen in neuer Entwurfsart. Zeitschri/t des Kdnigl. 
Sacks. Statist. Bureaus, Dresden, 1904, p. 164. 

t Wiechel gives people per square kilometer, which I turn into people per square mile by multi- 
plying by 2.59. 
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would mean seven farms with a little more than an average of four 
people to a farm. Seven farms to a square mile would be about 
ninety acres to a farm, and there might be left for the villages and 
cities any number of persons for each square mile up to 95. Or 
fifty to the square mile on the farms would mean fifty acre farms 
and anywhere up to 75 persons for each square mile for villages 
and cities. These limits will include a good deal of the farming 
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Fig. 7 — Density of Population, in 1900, of Wisconsin, Michigan and Part of Illinois. 
Grades as on Fig. i. 

country of the Middle West ; frequent villages, and occasional cities, 
the big ones far apart. A quite other set of values belongs to the 
market-garden lands about our biggest cities and the garden-like 
farm lands of Europe, with their much smaller farms, their much 
greater yield to the acre, and their more numerous and larger towns. 
Application of these interpretations and illustration of the man- 
ner in which the map of distribution of people (Fig. i) has been 
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prepared may be found on Figure 7, a portion of the Great Lakes 
country on a fairly large scale, as used in preparing for the map 
of the continent. There was written in on each county the average 
density of population from the reports of the Twelfth Census, and 
the areas as given in Rand, McNally's Atlas. The counties were 
then shaded in as on Figure 1, one Wisconsin county "scanty/' north- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan "thin/' and the southern part of both 
"moderate," while the "dense" and "very dense" counties locate for 
us Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids and Bay City. Wis- 
consin's scanty county, Forest, we may expect was a wilderness in 
1900. We should look for lumbering in northern Wisconsin and 




Fig. 8— Density of Population of the United States in 1900 by Berghaus Grades 

(cities not deducted). Blank, less than 2% to the square mile; dots, 2% to 8 

and 8 to 26 ; lines, 26 to 125 and 125 to 250; black, 250 or over. 

Michigan and farming, extensive farming, in the southern parts of 
both states. No attempt has been made to indicate the "city" grade, 
as the map was to be too small to show it in its finished form. 

Figure 8 shows the result for the whole United States, differing 
from the state maps by the smoothing of all outlines of grades and 
omitting single counties that differed from their neighbors. The 
two shades of dotting distinguish the hunting and fishing lands from 
those of grazing and lumbering. On Figure I these were combined. 
The sites of all our great cities are to be made out from the high 
density of their counties. The lined area well indicates the chief 
agricultural area of the country. 
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Figure 9 enables us to compare the effect of the Census map for 
the same date. Having eliminated the cities, the home of manufac- 
tures, its main failure is to show how manufactures are developed 
in the northeast corner of the country, as Figure 1 well showed. 

For Mexico and Central America the Statesman's Yearbook sup- 
plied densities of population by states. For Canada the population 
maps of the superb Atlas of Canada of 1906 served as a base for a 
somewhat impressionistic sketch, which was yet held by it to a fair 
relation to the facts. The grades used in the Atlas are 4, 10, 20, 30, 
50, and 75 people to the mile. Cities do not seem to have been 
deducted in estimating density, but are represented by various sized 




Fig. 9— Density of Population of the United States in 1900 by U. S. Census Grades 

(cities of 8,000 or over deducted). Blank, less than 2 to the square mile 

dots, 2 to 6 and 6 to 18; lines, 18 to 45 and 45 to 90; crossed lines, 90 or over. 

circles of solid color. The Canadian map by itself has a singular 
fringing aspect, for inhabited Canada is mainly the immediate valley 
of the St. Lawrence and some expansions across the frontier of 
American population groups. 

The resulting map of North American anthropography shows 
very clearly where is the wilderness of the continent, and as clearly 
where the urban life. Further, it will suggest likely places to look 
for lumbering or grazing, now one, now the other. Farming regions, 
too, are well shown. For cities a separate map is demanded by the 
smallness of the scale. In New England, for instance, they are 
closely crowded. The Census maps, so often referred to, carry the 
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legend "Cities over 8,000 inhabitants in solid color in circles pro- 
portionate to population/' but are not able to fulfill the promise. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, they omit Fall River (with 100,000 
inhabitants) as well as the quite sizable Brockton, Lynn and Haver- 
hill. A separate map (Fig. 10) has been prepared for all cities of a 
hundred thousand or over, distinguished by suggestive symbols. 
Actually, all cities of over 90,000 have been included for the year 
1900. For the others, the values to the nearest hundred thousand 




Fig. 10. 



were used, 230,000 counting for 200,000, 470,000 for 500,000. The 
great cities have the numbers of the anthropographic city (for defi- 
nition see this Bull., Vol. 41, 1909, p. 544, footnote) assigned them. 
To indicate smaller cities clearly a larger scale would be desirable. 

The work as now completed will serve as a consistent term of 
•comparison with the map that can soon be completed for North 
America in 1910. 

* * * * * * 
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Since the above pages were written, the details of the census 
enumerations of 1910 and 191 1 have been coming to hand. Figure 
11 (facing p. 166) is the diagram for North America in 1910. With 
many changes in detail, the anthropography of the continent has not 
changed. So powerful are the geographic influences governing the 
life of the continent that 22,000,000 new inhabitants — a fifth of the 
total of 1900 — are here without materially altering the arrangement. 
The greatest visible change is, of course, in the "thin" grade of 
population density, which now occupies nearly 300,000 square miles 
more territory in the United States as well as a smaller additional 
area in Canada. The mass of the increase, however, has been in 
the more populous East. We have imperfect information as yet 
outside of the United States, but it has 92 of the 127 million inhabit- 
ants of the continent, and 11 of the 16 million inhabitants added in 
the decade live in places of more than 2,500 people, only five million 
in smaller places. It is probable that some such distribution of 
people in North America as now prevails will last for a long time. 



THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE LLANOS 

Bv WALTER LEFFERTS 

In these days of excessively high prices of meat, when beef on 
the hoof sells for ten, eleven and even twelve cents a pound, and 
men unwillingly become more vegetarian, it is desirable that we 
should inquire as to foreign possibilities of supplying our demand. 
Only in a rather primitive plains region, it is obvious, can a supply 
of cheap meat be procured. South America possesses three such 
regions. The campos of Brazil are as yet undeveloped in grazing. 
The pampas of Argentina send practically all of their exported meat 
to Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether English control of this 
trade can be shaken. The llanos of northern South America, how- 
ever, form a grazing region so comparatively unknown, yet so near 
to us, that it is worth consideration. 

Physical Description. East and south of that north-eastern range 
of the Andes whose extension forms the Caribbean Coast Range of 
Venezuela, lie the llanos or plains. They cover about one-third of 
Venezuela's present territory — an area of some 120,000 square miles 
— and extend over a hundred miles beyond Colombia's northern 



